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NEXT TO GODLINESS. 
By JoHN FosTer FRASER, Author of Round the World on a Wheel, &e. 


oe EXT to being scrupulously clean, it is 
certainly a delight to be unscrupu- 
lously dirty. I know, because I’ve 
tried both. I am struggling back 
into the intricacies of civilisation— 
bathing, shaving, putting on clean 
shirts. During the two years I was roaming 
with my bicycle through seventeen countries, 
breaking records, and nearly breaking my neck, 
cycling round the world, it was not always so. 
I confess, but with no glee, there were times 
when I did not have a decent wash for a month ; 
there were times when I certainly did not have a 
wash at all for a week—day in and day out I 
went unwashed, unshaven, and uncombed; and 
once, during the time I crossed China, I never 
let a razor touch my chin for five solid months. 
But my glory, the one thing of which I am really 
proud, is that for over two years I never climbed 
into the case-armour of a stiff shirt, and never 
had a starched collar round my neck. That is 
something I will look back upon when I am old 
and lack teeth. 

I believe it was an Italian who made the 
discovery that the English were a dirty race, 
because they washed all over every morning, 
Within the last five years I’ve been in twenty- 
nine, or maybe it is thirty, different countries ; 
and the only man on earth who, I found, washed 
himself more than the Englishman in England was 
the Englishman in India. He lives in his tub, 
smokes in it, reads books in it, and if it was not 
necessary for him occasionally to come out and 
dress, eat, play polo, and make love, I verily 
believe that in the next generation he would be 
web-footed. 

In Russia they dole water out to you in an 
exasperating and niggardly way. Should you be 
so startlingly audacious as to want a wash all 
over, you must pay arouble for the luxury ; and, 
as I am a poor man, I frequently went without 
a bath, and saved my rouble. And there is no 
compromising matters, as I have known it done 
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in seaside lodgings. There is no sticking the basin 
on the floor, and sponging yourself down, and 
making a general mess of the room; for they 
do not give you ewers or basins in Russia. Over 
the washstand you often find a big brass funnel 
kind of arrangement, and by pushing up a button 
that plugs the pipe the water trickles out. It is 
disagreeable. If you are in a hurry to wash 
your hands for lunch, the confounded thing runs 
all down your shirt-sleeves and makes a pool in 
the elbow. Altogether you are provoked to a 
frenzy of rage. In the very best hotels, however, I 
have found an even more vicious contrivance. In 
appearance it is a cross between a ship’s cabin 
washstand and an old-fashioned hurdy-gurdy. An 
innocent but ornamental little brass pipe sticks 
out, nose upwards, You do not know how the 
water is extracted until you catch sight of a 
pedal on the ground, You press this with your 
foot. You are hazy whether it is a hard pedal or a 
soft pedal, or how much water there is; whether 
the squirt is vigorous or weak, or, indeed, whether 
there is any water at all. Anyway, if you are a 
novice you plant your foot down firmly. At 
once you feel that you are being played upon by 
a fire-hose. In your spluttering and cursing you 
forget to move your foot, and when you duck 
your head, and so remove resistance, the spray 
gushes all over the bedroom like a_ whirligig 
exhibition fountain. Or you approach the thing 
gingerly, and press the pedal gently, watching 
the spout all the time with blinking eyes, in the 
way you edge a cork out of a champagne bottle. 
Then, to your disgust, you find there’s something 
wrong with the workings, or that there is no 
water in the can to be squirted out. Russians 
certainly do not give you much to wash in, but 
they provide as much entertainment as can 
reasonably be expected at the price. 

Yet if Russia disappoints, there should be 
something wonderful in scented Arabia, and in 
Persia with its peach bowers, and Turkey with 
its luxuriant delights. I have been in all these 
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countries, But whether it is my liver or my 
ancestry that are to blame, or my utter lack of 
poetic sentiment, I do not know ; anyway, I have 
never got enthusiastic over an Eastern bath. A 
Turkish bath such as you have in Turkey 
is as like to the Turkish bath you have in 
London as a doss-house is to the Hotel Cecil. 
There is only one man I have a grudge against ; 
and he is dead. They called him Thomas Moore, 
and he wrote a poem entitled Lalla Rookh. Lalla 
Rookh has done more harm to a credulous, un- 
travelled public than all the high-falutin guide- 
books that were ever written, The baths are by 
no means poetical. They are clammy. The pure 
white marble is often impure whitewash. True, 
you get a bit of marble, frequently cracked, to 
sprawl on, but there are cockroaches about, and 
the bathman is probably sore-eyed. 

I am one of the few infidels who have ever 
been in a Persian harem. It was the harem of 
the governor of a great city; but he had gone 
holiday-making into the hills with his ladies, 
and I was therefore able to go where otherwise I 
would have lost my head if I had even peeped. 
A little fantastic, certainly ; but, oh! so tawdry, 
garish, and inartistic! The bath-chambers were 
vault-like, and the alabaster slabs seemed to have 
been fitted by a man with oblique eyes, There 
ought to have been an odour of scented volup- 
tuousness about it all, There was only an odour 
of stale soapsuds. 

The Persian, like other Mohammedans, has a 
curious belief that running water is pure, That 
is why he never washes in a basin, but always 
in a stream. He never lets the water trickle 
from the hand towards the elbow. He keeps his 
fingers hanging over the water, and laves the 
water on his arm, so it runs towards the hand. 
And, as running water is pure, you can every 
day see dozens of women doing the week’s wash- 
ing in the town stream ; while, a few yards lower 
down the stream, jars of water are being drawn 
for drinking and cooking purposes, 

It is a great blessing that in some religions 
cleanliness is, after all, really next to godliness, 
It’s a splendid combination of sanitation and 
sanctimoniousness that makes the Hindus and 
the Buddhists immerse themselves once a day. 
An uncleanly Oriental is very unclean. Even a 
cleanly one, what with the oil he puts on his 
raven hair and the grease with which he occa- 
sionally smears his body, runs it pretty close in 
the matter of offending Western nostrils when 
the weather happens to be torrid. The grandest 
sight of soul-saving ablutions is at Benares, on 
the banks of the Ganges, when the entire Hindu 
population come down to bathe in the sacred 
river. They stand to the waist in the water, 
sometimes motionless, watching the glint of the 
sun on the ripples, and maybe plunge and splash 
in the holy stream. Bathing is part of their 
religion, and they bathe with the same steady 


ardour as a Scotch elder of the Kirk persists in 
putting on his ‘blacks’ on the Sabbath morning. 
Neither the bathing nor the ‘blacks’ exactly 
constitute religion in themselves; but where 
would be religion in either the Scot or the 
Hindu without them? 

The Buddhists make washing part of the means 
of progression toward the shadowy region of 
Nirvana. Many an evening on the banks of 
the Irawadi, in far-off Upper Burma, I have 
watched the flippant-hearted Burmese floundering 
and tumbling and laughing and screeching as they 
joyed in the merry carnival. The Burmese are a 
bright, clean-bodied, gaudily-garbed race, except 
that they will saturate their hair with a vile- 
odoured oily slime. They bathe twice a day in 
the Irawadi from pure love of bathing. The day 
may have been oppressive and sultry. At sun- 
down the entire populations of the riparian ham- 
lets come to the bank and spend a merry hour. 
And, truly, a charming memory in my world- 
wanderings is the recollection of many a time 
watching a group of Burmese maidens bathe, 
There is no blush on my cheek just now as 
I write that I specially made it a point most 
evenings to watch them. Soft and hazel-brown 
of skin they all are; plump and sturdy-limbed ; 
their eyes lustrous and mischievous, and a pretty 
winsomeness of grace about their manner of 
walking ; they are as frolicsome as lambs, and 
have about as much care for the morrow. There 
was always something so Eden-like in their 
conduct that I admit to being charmed, Their 
playful screams as they bobbed in the water, 
the little pranks of jokes they practised on one 
another, and, above all, the coyish innocence that 
always marked their behaviour made the spectacle 
of their evening ablutions very near fairy-like. 
The Burmese girl, when she enters the water, 
wears a long wide-folded skirt that reaches under 
her shoulders and across her bosom, and is fas- 
tened by a twist of the cloth doubled in by her 
side. On the bank she leaves another skirt, dry. 
When her half-hour of fun is over she steps out 
in her dripping garment. No towel is used. She 
opens the dry skirt, throws it over her head, and 
then, by a movement of the body, the wet gown 
drops to the ground as the other one slips in its 
place. It is all done quickly, neatly, modestly, 
while all the time the girl is smiling with a 
Garden-of-Eden smile. 

But the Chinese—ah, those Chinese! I do not 
know all the corners of the earth, to be sure. 
But for inborn love of dirt that heathen Chinee 
would be hard to beat. A Chinaman never looks 
so dirty as when he is trying to clean himself. 
He gets a little wooden tub, rather like a small 
salt-butter keg sawn down, and in this is poured 
half-a-pint of scalding-hot water. The tub is 
carried outside, and placed on the ground. Then 
the Chinaman produces a nasty, mousy-tinted 
piece of cloth—much like old dish-cloths I have 
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seen on straying into my back-kitchen—and he 
drops it in the hot water. He squats down by 
the side of the tub, and, after rinsing and squeez- 
ing the rag, proceeds to rub the hot, clammy 
thing all over his face and his shaven head and 
his hands. No towel is used for drying purposes. 
That occasional lick with the hot dish-cloth is 
about all the washing the average Celestial in- 
dulges in. At the close of a high-class Chinese 
dinner steaming cloths are always brought round, 
so that the guests may refresh themselves and 
get awakened up after their gormandising by a 
rubbing of their hands and faces. 

And then there are the Japanese. Truly, the 
adjoining peoples of the East have as much 
variety of character as the residents in a suburban 
row of houses. While the Chinese don’t like 
water at all, the Japanese have a mania for it, 
especially boiling hot. Every inn has a big tub 
perpetually on the boil. That tub is common 


property. You go into the bathroom, undress, 


throw a ladle of hot water over you, lather your- 
self with soap, throw more hot water over you 
till all the soap is removed, and then you climb 


into the bath, and sit there for an hour, or two 
hours if you like, or until somebody else wants 
to come in. It is hardly in accordance with 
English ideas to get into a bath where half-a- 
dozen people have been before you; but the 
Japanese think nothing of it. I always made 
diligent inquiry so that I might be the first user 
of the bath that day. 

And here is a point that English folks might 
learn from the Japanese. The reason we are in- 
clined, in this country, to catch cold after taking 
a hot bath in the daytime is that we do not 
take it hot enough. If only you have the water 
as near boiling-point as possible, there is no fear 
of you getting cold afterwards. The Japanese 
revel in these hot tubs. They take them three 
and four times a day. In some districts of 
Japan, I believe, the people are amphibious ; for 
months at a time they live practically in the 
water, A Japanese once called upon me, and 
he apologised, at the outset of our conversation, 
for being so unmannerly and dirty, for he had 
only had time to take two hot baths that 
day. 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AD a bombshell fallen through the 
skylight of the saloon and settled 
Ka) hie) 2 itself in the centre of the table, it 
could scarcely have caused greater 
consternation than did Maas’s simple 
remark. Browne felt that his face 

was visibly paling, and that guilt must be 
written on every inch of it. As for Jimmy, 
his mouth opened and shut like that of an 
expiring fish, He could scarcely believe he 
had heard aright. He had certainly once in 
an idle moment joked in the fashion Maas 
had attributed to him; but what had induced 
the latter to remember and to bring it up 
now, of all times, when their nerves were so 
tightly stretched? Maas’s face, however, was all 
innocence. He seemed not to have noticed the 
consternation he had caused, but ate his caviare 


' with the air of a man who had said something 


worthy, the point of which had fallen a trifle 
flat. It was not until the meal was over and 
they had ascended to the deck once more that 
Browne found an opportunity of having a few 
words with Jimmy. 

‘What on earth did he mean by that?’ he 
asked. ‘Do you think he can have heard any- 
thing? Or do you think he only suspects?’ 

‘Neither,’ said Jimmy. ‘I'll tell you what I 
think it was; it was a perfectly simple remark, 
which by sheer ill-luck just happened to touch 
us in the wrong place. It was, as the shooters 
say, an unintentional bull’s-eye. But, by Jove! 


I must confess that it made me feel pretty bad 
at the moment.’ 

‘Then you think we need not attach any 
importance to it?’ 

‘I’m quite sure we need not, his friend re- 
plied. ‘Look at it in this way: If the man 
had known anything he most certainly would not 
have said anything about it. If we had sus- 
pected him of knowing our secret, and had put 
ourselves out in order to bring him to the point, 
and he had kept silence, then we might have 
thought otherwise; as it is, I am positive we 
need not be afraid.’ 

As if to reassure them, Maas said nothing 
further on the subject. He was full of good- 
humour, absorbed the sunshine like a Neapolitan, 
and seemed to enjoy every hour he lived. He 
also did his best to make the others do likewise. 
He talked upon every conceivable subject, and 
did not feel in the least annoyed when the others 
appeared occupied. They passed Plymouth soon 
after twelve next day, and said good-bye to Old 
England shortly afterwards. How little those on 
board guessed what was to happen before they 
could see her shores again! Five days later they 
were at Gibraltar, anchored in the harbour beneath 
the shadow of the batteries. Though he grudged 
every minute, and though he had seen the Rock 
a dozen times before, Browne accompanied them 
ashore, explored the Galleries, and lunched at the 
Officers’ Mess. 

‘What rum beggars we are, to be sure!’ said 
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young Bramthwaite, of the 43d Midlandshire, 
to Browne as they lit their cigars afterwards. 
‘Here are you, posting off for the East, and as 
anxious as you can be to turn your back on 
Old England ; while I, poor beggar, am quartered 
here, and am longing to get home with all my 
might and main. Do you think, if I had your 
chance, I would go abroad? Not I.’ 

‘Circumstances alter cases, returned Browne. 
‘If you were in my place you would want to 
be out of England. You should just have seen 
London as we left. Fogs, sleet, snow, drizzle, 
day after day, while here you are wrapped in 
continual sunshine. I don’t see that you have 
much to grumble at.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ said his friend. ‘Well, Ido. Let 
us take my own case again. I am just up from 
a baddish attack of Rock-fever. I feel as weak 
as a cat—not fit for anything. And what good 
does it do me? I don’t even have the luck to 
be properly ill, so that I could compel them to 
invalid me. And, to make matters worse, my 
brother writes that they are having the most 
ripping hunting in the shires; from his letters I 
gather that the pheasants have never been better ; 
and, with it all, here I am, like the Johnny in 
the heathen mythology, chained to this rock, and 
unable to get away.’ 

Browne consoled him to the best of his ability, 
and shortly afterwards collected his party and 
returned to the yacht. The work of coaling was 
completed, and Captain Mason, who resembled 
a badly-blacked Christy Minstrel, was ready to 
start as soon as his owner desired. Browne, 
nothing loath, gave the order, and accordingly 
they steamed out of the harbour, past the Rock, 
and were in blue seas once more. They would 
not touch anywhere again until they reached 
Port Said. 

That night on deck Browne was lamenting the 
fact that the yacht did not travel faster than she 
did. 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Maas, ‘what a hurry you 
are in, to be sure! Why, this is simply delight- 
ful. What more could you wish for? You have 
a beautiful vessel; your cook is a genius, and your 
wines are perfect. If I had your money, do you 
know what I would do? I would sail up and 
down the Mediterranean at this time of the year 
for months on end.’ 

‘I don’t think you would,’ said Browne. ‘In 
the meantime, what I want is to get to 
Japan.’ 

‘I presume your fiancée is to meet you there?’ 
said Maas. ‘I can quite understand your haste 
now.’ 

There was a silence for a few moments, and 
then Maas added, as if the idea had just struck 
him: ‘By the way, you have never told me 
her name.’ 

‘Her name is Petrovitch, said Browne softly, 
as if the name were too precious to be breathed 


aloud. ‘I do not think you have ever met 
her.’ 

‘Now I come to think of it, I believe I have, 
Maas replied. ‘At least, I have not met her 
personally, but I have met some one who knows 
her fairly well.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Browne, in some astonishment. 
‘And who might that some one be?’ 

‘You need not be jealous, my dear fellow,’ 
Maas replied. ‘My friend was a lady, a Miss 
Corniquet, a French artist. Miss Petrovitch, I 
believe, exhibited im the Salon last year, and 
they met shortly afterwards. I remember that 
she informed me that the young lady in question 
showed remarkable talent. I am sure, Browne, 
I congratulate you heartily.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said the other ; and so the matter 
dropped for the time being. 

Port Said and the work of coaling being things 
of the past, they proceeded through the Suez 
Canal and down the Red Sea; coaled once more 
at Aden, and later on at Colombo, By the time 
they reached Singapore, Browne’s impatience could 
scarcely be controlled. With every day an 
increased nervousness came over him. At last 
they were only a few hours’ steam from Hong- 
kong. It was there that Browne was to interview 
the famous Johann Schmidt, of whom Herr Sauber 
had spoken to him in Paris. What the result 
of that interview would be he could only con- 
jecture. He wanted to get it over in order that 
he might have his plans cut and dried by the 
time they reached Japan, where Katherine and 
Madame Bernstein must now be. tt all went 
well, he would soon join them there. | 

At ten o'clock on a lovely morning they 
entered the Ly-ee-moon Pass, steamed past Green 
Island, and at length came in sight of the crowded 
harbour of Victoria. Once at anchor, the steam- 
launch was slung overboard and brought along: 
side, Browne and his friends took their places; 
in her, and she forthwith steamed ashore. None 
of the men had seen the wonderful city they were 
now visiting before, so that all its marvels, its 
wealth, and its extraordinary mixture of races 
were new to them. Though they had encountered 
him in his American hybrid condition, it was 
the first time they had been brought into actual 
contact with their marvellous Yellow Brother, 
who in Hong-kong may be seen in all the glory 
of his dirt and sumptuousness. Reaching the 
Praya, they disembarked, and ascended the steps. 
Accosting an English inspector of police whom 
they met, they inquired in what direction they 
should proceed in order to reach the Club, He 
pointed out the way, and they accordingly set off 
in search of it. Turning into the Queen’s Road, 
they made their way along it until they reached 


the place in question. Browne had a letter of - 


introduction to one of the members, given to him 
in London, and he was anxious to present it to 
him in order to learn something, if possible, of 
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Johann Schmidt before going in search of him. 
Leaving his two friends outside, he entered the 
Club and inquired for the gentleman in question. 
The servant who received him informed him 
that the member was not at the time in the 
building. 

‘Can you tell me his address?’ said Browne. 
‘It’s just possible I may find him at his 
office.’ 

The man furnished him with what he wanted, 
and showed him how he could reach it. Rejoining 
his companions, Browne proceeded down the street, 
passed the Law Courts, and went in the direction 
of the Barracks. At last he reached the block of 
buildings of which he was in search, The name 
of the man he wanted was to be seen on a brass 
plate upon the door, He entered, and accosting 
a white-clad Englishman in an enormous solar 
topee, whom he found there, inquired if he could 
tell whether his friend was at home. 

‘I believe he is, the man replied. ‘At any 
rate, if you will wait a moment I'll soon find 
out. Leaving them, he departed down the passage, 
to presently return with the information that the 
person they wanted to see was in his office. 

Foote and Maas returned to the street, while 
Browne entered a cool and airy room at the 
farther end of the passage. Here, seated at an 
office-table, was another white-clad Englishman. 
He had a cigar in his mouth, and possessed a 
handsome face and a close-cropped beard. 

‘Mr ——+?? said Browne, after he had thanked 
his conductor for his courtesy. 

‘That is my name,’ the gentleman replied. 
‘What can I have the pleasure of doing for 
you?’ 

‘I have a letter of introduction to you,’ said 
Browne, producing the document in question 
from his pocket, and handing it across the table. 
‘I believe we are common friends of George 
Pellister ?’ 

‘George Pellister!’ cried the man, ‘I should 
rather think so; when I was home three years 
ago he was awfully kind to me. So you are a 
friend of his? Pray forgive my not having come 
out to greet you. Come and sit down. How long 
have you been in the island ?’ 

‘Only an hour and a half, Browne replied. 

‘An hour and a half!’ the other repeated. ‘I 
had no idea there was an English mail-boat in. 
The P. & O. only left yesterday.’ 

‘I didn’t come in a mail-boat,’ said Browne. 
‘I’ve got my own tub, We left London on the 
7th of last month,’ 

The man behind the table opened his eyes in 
surprise, Gentlemen who travelled as far as Hong- 
kong in their own steam-yachts were few and far 
between, and had to be treated with proper respect. 
He accordingly found an opportunity of opening the 
letter of introduction. Had Browne been watch- 
ing his face he would have seen the expression of 
astonishment that spread over it as he realised that 


his visitor was no less than the fabulously wealthy 
John Grantham Browne, of whose doings in the 
social and sporting world he had so often read. 

‘I am very glad indeed that you have called 
on me,’ he said, after he had somewhat recovered 
from his astonishment. ‘While you are here you 
must let me do the honours of Hong-kong, such 
as they are. Of course I can put you up at the 
Club, if that’s any use to you, and show you all 
there is to be seen, though I fear it will bore 
you fearfully after London. How long are you 
staying 

‘Well, said Browne, ‘I’m afraid I shall not 


‘be able to remain very long on the outward 


voyage. I should not have called here at all 
but that I had some rather important business to 
transact. I’m on my way to Japan.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said the other. ‘Well, I shall be 
only too happy if you will let me help you in 
any way I can, 

‘It’s not a very big matter’ said Browne. 
‘All I want to know is the address of a certain 
person living in. Hong-kong whose name_ is 
Schmidt—Johann Schmidt,’ 

‘Johann Schmidt?’ said the other. ‘I am not 
quite certain that I know this particular one; 
there are so many of that name here, and I dare 
say a large proportion of them are Johanns. How- 
ever, I will send some one to find out; and if you 
will take tiffin with me at the Club, my clerks 
shall make inquiries while we are doing so.’ 

Browne thereupon explained that he had two 
friends travelling with him, with the result that 
the other replied that he would only be too happy 
if they would join the party. They accordingly 
adjourned, and, picking up Maas and Foote in the 
street, proceeded to the Club. Tiffin was almost 
at an end, when a servant entered and placed a 
card beside their host’s plate. He glanced at it, 
and, turning to Brown, he pushed it towards 
him. 

‘If I’m not mistaken, that is the man you 
want, he said, ‘I think it only fair to tell you 
that I know the fellow, and he is rather an 
extraordinary character. Between ourselves, he 
does not bear any too good a reputation.’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter to me in the least,’ 
said Browne. ‘My business with him is purely 
of a commercial nature.’ 

After that no more was said on the subject, 
and when they rose from the table Browne pro- 
posed that he should go in search of the man in 
question. ‘I am anxious, if possible, to leave 
Hong-kong at daybreak to-morrow morning,’ he 
said ; and added, by way of explanation, ‘I am 
due in Japan, and have no time to spare.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear that,’ said the other. ‘I 
had hoped you would stay longer. However, while 
you are away, your friends had better remain 
with me. I will do my best to amuse them.’ 

Browne thereupon rose to take leave. His host 
accompanied him to the street, and, having put 
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him in a rickshdé, told the coolie where he was 
to take him. 

‘I am exceedingly obliged to you for your 
kindness,’ said Browne as he shook hands. ‘ Will 
you not let me return it by asking you to dine 
with us.on board my boat to-night? She is the 
Lotus Blossom. I don’t suppose you will have 
much difficulty in finding her.’ 


‘I shall be delighted’ said the other. ‘At 
what time do you dine?’ 

‘At half-past seven,’ said Browne. 

‘ Au revoir, then, until half-past seven,’ 

They waved hands to each other, and Browne 
laid himself back in the rickshé, mumbling 
as he did so, ‘Now for our friend Johann 
Schmidt,’ 


THE TELEPHONE 


WENTY years ago the was 

Es pronounced a ‘scientific toy.’ The 
other day the president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
his presidential address, stated that 
there were upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand telephones in use in the United 
Kingdom ; that speech is now practically possible 
between any two post-offices therein; that many 
important towns in England and in France are en 
rapport ; and that it is theoretically possible to talk 
with any capital in Europe. It was stated, too, 
that it is practically possible for every house in 
the United Kingdom to speak to every other house 
—a prospect so appalling to the average British 
householder that it may be hoped that this is 
rather the dream of the sanguine scientist than a 
possibility to be contemplated by the sane and 
sensible citizen ! 

Need it be said that the telephone, like the 
telegraph, is the invention of a Scotsman—Mr 
Alexander Graham Bell, son of the late Alexander 
Melville Bell, whom the writer well remembers as 
a professor of elocution in Edinburgh something 
like half-a-century ago? Who shall say that 
Graham Bell’s knowledge of the ‘art of speaking,’ 
Gerived from his father, did not lead up to the 
invention of the telephone, which is a combina- 
tion of Greek words designed to mean sound, 
just as telegraph is ‘far writing’ or ‘far writer’? 
Before Mr Bell left Edinburgh for America he 
used to amuse himself by ‘speaking’ along a 
thread from one end of the room to the other 
—not a bad substitute for a telephone over a 
short distance. 

Inventions are generally crude to begin with. 
It was emphatically so with the telegraph, the 
first theoretical system requiring a separate wire 
for each letter of the alphabet, and Cooke and 
Wheatstone’s original apparatus requiring five 
wires. But the telephone came wonderfully perfect 
from the hands of Graham Bell, the receiving or 
listening portion having hardly been improved at 
all, except that it can be fitted on the head and 
applied to each ear, thus leaving the hands free 
to write down any message requiring record, 
The transmitting or speaking portion, however, has 
been greatly improved, the first step in this direc- 
tion having been the introduction of the Gower- 


Bell transmitter, which, in its turn, was superseded 
by the improvements of Elisha Gray, Edison, and 
Hughes. The latter, one of the most ingenious, 
and withal most modest, of our inventors, devised 
the microphone, the application of which to the 
telephone has gone a long way towards securing 
perfection in that apparatus. There is an amus- 
ing story told how Professor Hughes, when en- 
gaged on the microphone, being anxious to record 
the ‘tramp of the fly,’ could not get flies enough 
in the winter to experiment with, and how he 
sent to a neighbouring confectioner to help him 
in his difficulty! Hughes was not the man to be 
baulked, his patience being only equalled by his 
modesty. But with increased sensitiveness in the 
apparatus came increased difficulty in resisting 
outside influences, and in working the telephone 
on the ordinary telegraph wire. An ‘earth 
return, which is good enough for the telegraph, 
is not good enough for the telephone ; and hence 
the many troubles of the early days, and, indeed, 
some of the troubles of to-day. A ‘noisy’ tele- 
phone is no use at all; and what is known 
as the ‘fried-fish sound’ is fatal to intelligible 
communication. Then, ‘foreign’ sounds are 
equally distracting, as when you get, in answer to 
a question as to the health of a friend, an inquiry 
as to your lowest quotation for steam coals, or 
an offer of steel rails at so much per ton. You 
are lucky indeed if you get nothing more dis- 
concerting than this, for the telephone is an admir- 
able transmitter of ‘strong language ;’ and fre- 
quently the wrath of one subscriber who fails to 
get connected with the number asked for is 
poured into the unwilling and astonished ear of 
another, who may be struggling for connection in 
the opposite direction, 

Most of the early difficulties of the telephone 
were due to this cause and to the use of overhead 
instead of underground wires. The metallic cireuit, 
or ‘twin-wire’ system, was the only remedy ; but, 
for obvious reasons, this could only be adopted 
gradually, and mostly on new lines, The dis- 
placement of one system, and its replacement 
by a more costly one, involved questions of 
finance which the struggling companies of the 
early days could not face with indifference ; and 
for a long time the public had to be satisfied 
with more or Jess inefficient and irritating 
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system. Nevertlless, the business continued to 
increase, and it soon became necessary to consider 
how far it was likely to interfere with the Post- 
master-General’s monopoly in regard to the trans- 
mission of telegrams within the United Kingdom. 
In 1878 an Act was passed which decided that 
the term ‘telegraph’ shall, in addition to the 
meaning assigned to it by the Telegraph Act of 
1869, include any apparatus for the transmission 
of messages or other communications with the aid 
of electricity, magnetism, or any other like agency. 
Then followed, as a necessary corollary, the pro- 
ceedings instituted in 1880, which resulted in the 
Pollock-Stephens judgment, in which it was held 
that ‘the telephone is a telegraph within the 
meaning of the Act, and that conversations held 
(for payment) through the telephone are infringe- 
ments of the Postmaster-General’s exclusive privi- 
lege.” No fault could be found with the action 
of the Post-Office in the matter, seeing that it 
was bound to assert the legal rights held by it 
in trust from, and on behalf of, the nation. The 
pity is that it did not at once enter into the 
fruits of victory, and take over the telephone 
business, as it had a few years previously taken 
over that of the telegraph. Instead, it decided to 
grant licenses, on royalty, to the telephone com- 
panies, of which several have existed during the 
past eighteen years, each in its turn to be swal- 
lowed up by some competitor, and all, eventually, 
to be embraced in the octopus-like arms of the 
National Telephone Company. 

The poor telephone has had a thoroughly bad 
time since its introduction into this country ; and 
if it could think as well as speak, it would have 
many bitter things to say of its so-called ‘friends, 
from whom it is a thousand pities it was not 
‘saved’ at the outset of its career. Mr Preece, 
in his presidential address at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in November last, said : ‘The pro- 
gress of the use of the telephone in Great Britain 
has been checked by financial complications, It 
fell into the hands of the company promoter ; it 
has remained the shuttlecock of the Stock Ex- 
change. It is the function of the Postmaster- 
General to work for the public every system of 
intercommunication of thought which affects the 
interests of the whole nation, Telephoning is an 
imperial business, like the post and the telegraph ; 
it ought to be in the hands of the State. The 
public and the press have frequently kicked violently 
against the present régime. Committees of parlia- 
ment have sat and deliberated upon the question, 
and the report of the last committee is now under 
consideration, Two causes exist to impede the 
desirable absorption : the fear of being “done” by 
watered and inflated capital, and the assumed bad 
bargain made in absorbing the telegraphs in 1869, 
The former is a mere bugbear, The public does 
not want to purchase stock ; it wants to acquire a 
plant and business which can be easily and fairly 
valued, The latter is a gross fallacy ; the business 


of the telegraph companies — practically an un- 
limited monopoly—was purchased on absolutely 
fair terms—namely, twenty years’ purchase of the 
net profits... . If a syndicate desired now to re- 
purchase the business and acquire the plant they 
would have to find a capital of over thirty millions 
sterling. 

Naturally there has been much capital wasted 
in telephonic enterprise, and overlapping systems 
now merged into one have conduced neither to 
economy nor efficiency. It is with the telephone 
just as it was with the telegraph before its ac- 
quisition by the State—class interests have been 
studied rather than the interests of the commu- 
nity at large; and England has been left behind 
by other countries, notably by little Switzerland 
and even by Sweden. The telegraph companies 
boasted thirty years ago that there was no case 
for acquisition by the State, as their systems were 
almost exclusively used by well-to-do people, Stock 
Exchange men, and the like, and ridiculed the idea 
of the telegraph being extended to every village post- 
office as chimerical in the extreme. The telephone 
does not exactly go that length ; but its system of 
subscription implies almost as much, because it 
charges the private individual nearly as much for 
an occasional ‘talk’ as it does the City man, 
who may have his mouth or his ear at the end 
of the wire all day long. A system of ‘tolls,’ as 
in Switzerland, is much desiderated—that is, a 
system whereby you pay for just as much as you 
get, and no more. No doubt this would involve 
a kind of account-keeping and lead to expense ; 
but there must be ingenuity enough in the world 
to minimise this, and to render it almost imper- 
ceptible in individual transactions, 

Until comparatively recently the Telephone 
Company owned not only the local, or exchange, 
system, but the trunk service as well. The Post- 
Ottice now owns and works the latter, with the 
result that it is the most extensive in Europe ; 
while the exchange service, which is almost 
wholly in the hands of the company, and chiefly 
confined to ‘subscribers, is much behind that of 
some Continental countries. Within the London 
telephone area, containing a population of over 
six million persons, there are only two hundred 
and thirty-seven call-oftices open to non-sub- 
scribers for the transmission of messages; while 
in Stockholm there are seven hundred for a 
population of only a quarter of a million. Prob- 
ably there are local conditions which would tend 
to modify this statement so far as Stockholm is 
concerned, and possibly the service is carried on 
under conditions which are more or less peculiar 
to Continental countries. One expert witness, 
indeed, before the recent select committee pointed 
out that the Stockholm telephone area embraces 
a large tract of country extending to a radius of 
forty-two miles around the town, and covering an 
area of something like one thousand two hundred 
square miles. Probably the population is not 
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great outside Stockholm itself; but it is only 
fair to make some allowance for the exceptional 
area in proportioning the telephonic facilities of 
the Swedish capital to its population. Again, it 
was stated that in Sweden the subscriber to the 
telephone is called upon to find part of the 
capital out of which the system is provided—that 
is, he has to pay a sort of ‘entrance fee, which 
practically amounts to the cost of the apparatus, 
leaving only the cost of constructing the line to 
be otherwise provided for. Still, in Sweden the 
cost of the service is very low, being only some- 
thing like £4, 10s. as compared with £17 in 
London. This is brought about by the tremendous 
competition between the State and the company, 
the result being that both systems are worked at 
a heavy loss. In Germany, where the system is 
entirely in the hands of the Government, the rate 
is uniformly £7, 10s.; but here again the service 
is said to be carried on at a loss. Nor is it a 
good service, for it is entirely on the single-wire 
system ; and so much inconvenience is experienced 
in Berlin from this circumstance that the autho- 
rities contemplate introducing the ‘metallic cir- 
cuit’ everywhere at a very large cost. It is 
only in Hamburg, Berlin, and Cologne that tele- 
phonic development has reached any very marked 
degree in Germany. Their trunk system will not 
compare for a moment with ours, England having 
something over nine hundred trunk services now 
at work, while Germany has something under 
xix hundred. Still, the fact remains that, while 
Berlin, with little more than a million and a 
half of population, has over thirty-six thousand 
telephones, London, with its four millions and a 
half, has less than twenty-six thousand; and, 
again, Hamburg, with a trifle over half a million 
inhabitants, has thirteen thousand five hundred 
telephones ; while Liverpool, with eight hundred 
thousand people, has only about eleven thousand, 
Cologne, again, is phenomenally developed in the 
matter of telephonic facilities, there being one 
telephone to every thirty-six of the population— 
a proportion which speaks badly for the restful- 
ness of the ‘City of Smells,’ 

Throughout the whole of Switzerland the 
number of telephones per head of the population 
is about one per hundred; but, on the other 
hand, in the large towns, where the exchanges 
are very fully developed, the number increases to 
such an extent that in Geneva it is one in twenty- 
three, in Lucerne one in twenty-four, in Baile one 
in twenty-nine, in Berne one in twenty-seven, and 
so on in numerous other instances. The rates in 
Switzerland are partly by subscription and partly 
by toll—the subscription ranging from £4 for the 
first year to £1, 12s. for the third and subsequent 
years, and the toll being levied on every separate 
‘talk, or conversation, They have carried the 
system so far in Switzerland that they have what 
are called Communal Parish Call-Offices, and 
these sometimes develop into sub-exchanges, from 


which telegrams and ‘phonograms’ are delivered, 
the latter being a sort of express letter, of which 
the contents are telegraphed or telephoned. It is 
extraordinary to what an extent the telephone 
has been developed in quite small countries and 
states; such, for instance, as the Grand-Duchy 
of Luxemburg, in Finland, in Norway, and even 
in Jutland. In some of these even the villages 
of two hundred or four hundred inhabitants have 
their exchange, while nearly all have their call- 
office or other telephonic convenience. In Jutland 
the service is carried out by small local com- 
panies as a rule, the maximum rate being 
£4, 3s. 4d. per annum, and the minimum £2, 10s. 
per annum. In neighbouring Schleswig-Holstein, 
where the service is carried on by the German 
Government, the German uniform rate of £7, 10s, 
is charged ; so that there must be a leakage some- 
where if the local companies pay, seeing that it 
has been stated that the German system does not 
pay. On the whole, it is probable that the Swiss 
system is the most perfect and most widely 
extended ; but here again there is a strong sus- 
picion that it is carried on at a loss, although 
it is very difficult to get at the actual facts 
of the case. The matter is important, however, 
as bearing on the comparison with the English 
system, as it is pretty certain that a service which 
did not pay its way would not be tolerated in 
this country. 

It would be idle to expect that the telephone will 
greatly increase in this country under existing 
conditions. It is in the hands of an irresponsible 
monopoly, whose main object is dividends, and the 
sword of Damocles, in the shape of an expired 
license, will descend upon it in a dozen years from 
now. It is probable, indeed, that after five years 
from now the company will cease from making 
any further extension of their system, taking ad- 
vantage of the remaining seven years of their 
license to try and get back their capital, or some 
portion of it, The chairman, who is a very old 
parliamentary committee hand, said as much before 
the committee, and the committee naturally ex- 
pressed its surprise at such a prospect; and no 
wonder, seeing that seven years’ stagnation would 
mean retrogression, and something worse. But 
this is not likely to happen, for the committee 
recommends not only competition by the Post- 
Office against its own licensee, but by the local 
authorities under a license from the Government. 
The chairman of the Telephone Company professes 
not to be greatly alarmed at the prospect of such 
competition ; and no doubt he has the important 
point of possession on his side, Local authorities, 
even assuming that they have the power to work 
telephones, would be under the same rule as to 
termination of license as the company, and they 
will probably be slow to expend the ratepayers’ 
money on an undertaking which they may be 
compelled to relinquish in a dozen years or 80, 
Besides, competition in telephoning is not an un- 
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mixed blessing, two or more systems in a given 
area being likely to lead to a rather more chaotic 
state of things than that existing at present. A 
multiplication of wires alone is a great evil, from 
a physical as well as an electrical point of view ; 
and a want of uniformity of system is calculated 
to produce almost as great inconveniences as com- 
petition is designed to remedy. Municipal tele- 
phones would necessarily be limited to municipal 
areas, but these are not always, if ever, coincident 
with telephone areas ; so that Edinburgh and Leith, 
for instance, as well as Manchester and Salford, 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, would have to be worked 
separately, although for commercial purposes they 
are one and the same town. On the whole, there 
seems only one way to secure efficiency, economy, 
and uniformity, and that is for the Post-Office to 
take over the existing system, or to provide a 
system of its own, to be eventually linked on to 
the telegraph system, of which it is naturally and 
necessarily a part. Meanwhile a Bill has been 
prepared by Mr Hanbury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which proposes to enact that 
further telephonic communication be provided by 
the Post-Office, which will thus enter into competi- 
tion with the Telephone Company. The provision 
was proposed to be carried out in part by the 
Post-Office and in part by municipalities of 50,000 
inhabitants that might apply for licenses. 

The considerations dealt with so far have been 
of a purely commercial or business character, 
the writer not being at all clear that an increase 
of the telephone service is calculated to improve 
the amenities of social life. There are some who 
consider that life would not be worth living unless 
you can call the policeman, the doctor, the cabman, 


the fireman, the lawyer without leaving your arm- 
chair. But the mere possession of a telephone 
suggests wants which would otherwise not be felt 
in ordinary social life; and it is in evidence that 
the subscription system, where you can talk as 
much as you like, has led even keen business men 
to spend more time at the wire than is good for 
them or for their correspondents. The use of the 
telephone gives little room for reflection, it does nut 
improve the temper, and it engenders a feverish- 
ness in the ordinary concerns of life which does 
not make for domestic happiness and comfort. 
We can imagine, indeed, how a telephone between 
a man’s residence and his place of business might 
be the cause of misunderstanding, to say the least ; 
and how, if he were switched on to the house of 
his next-door neighbour by mistake, serious results 
might ensue. It may be convenient to order the 
fish for dinner without seeing it; but in that case 
you must trust to the fishmonger’s idea of ‘ fresh- 
ness,’ and you must not be surprised if you get 
salmon when you ordered soles, or vice versd. It 
is possible to make life so easy that you do away 
with all the charm of it, to reduce the expression 
of human wants to a code and a number, and 
to become so ‘civilised’ that there is imminent 
danger of relapsing into barbarism. It is possible, 
too, to be always on the tenterhooks of expecta- 
tion and desire: expectation of being ‘called up’ 
by some one, and desire to call some one else up. 
Thus may life be made miserable by the very 
attempt to make it easy and happy, and thus 
may we be reduced to the condition depicted by 
Matthew Arnold when men bustle through life 
at such break-neck speed that they ‘never once 
possess their souls before they die.’ 


THE MAKIN 


A MAN. 


CHAPTER IV.—DICK MEETS HIS ENEMY FACE TO FACE. 


iO ride round the fences once or twice 
21 a week, to superintend the building 
of a puesta (house at a gateway), to 
carry out many much-needed im- 
provements, occupied every hour 
of the day. Dick had no time to 
dwell on the difficulties of his position, He must 
act, not think of how he should act. If, through 
any mistake on his part, things went wrong, he 
had to set matters right as best he could, with- 
out any one’s help or advice. Hardie was much 
occupied with matters of greater importance, and 
was satisfied if things went smoothly at El Plato 
without causing him extra trouble. Occasionally 
he paid a hurried visit of inspection, reproaching 
Dick sharply if he found anything wrong through 
carelessness or neglect, and showing satisfaction 
with well-done work, Dick would have liked 
warmer praise, but learnt that Don Diego con- 
sidered duty done required no reward; it was 


expected from any man who was worth his salt. 
Hardie forgot that some men, like some horses, 
respond more to a friendly word or a caress than 
to the cut of the whip or touch of the spur. 

In course of time Pastor began to perceive that 
there was small chance of his getting the young 
patrén into his power. The white-faced boy was 
more likely to prove himself master after all. 

‘It is the way of these English,’ said José. 

Pastor also perceived that he could not con- 
tinue to pursue his hitherto prosperous, if dis- 
honest, life at El Plato unless he ceased from 
his iniquitous ways. He hated Hardie, who had 
taken the place of an easy-going master living 
in Buenos Ayres, and only visiting his property 
at long intervals. He hated Dick still more, for 
his presence prevented him carrying on various 
little affairs of his own which brought him in a 
good income—such as selling the mutton and 
other stores belonging to the estancia, and allow- 
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ing his friends’ cattle and horses to fatten on 
Hardie’s land. Yet he had no wish to be sent 
away. El Plato lay between civilisation—as re- 
presented by Las Tres Aromas and within a 
league of it, a cluster of houses that had grown 
up round a pulperia, which, besides being an inn 
and drinking-bar, was store, post-office, and bank, 
as well as the halting-place of the mail-coach 
that passed twice a week—and a vast tract of 
country, unfenced and under no man’s control, 
for owing to an endless lawsuit it was no man’s 
property. Here had gathered a set of lawless 
ruffians, cattle-stealers and worse. Pastor was their 
useful ally ; though about as unscrupulous as any 
of them, he had enough character left to allow him 
to frequent the bar of the pulperia and do business 
with honest men, Under the veneer of his Spanish 
intelligence, a gaucho is but a stupid savage ; very 
soon he put himself in the wrong, and Dick re- 
ported him to Hardie, who gave him a lecture 
and a warning that if he gave trouble he must 
go. Sullenly the man went about his work, 
hating Dick more and more, and thinking of 
revenge. 

One afternoon, as Dick rode round the camp, 
inspecting a troop of newly arrived cattle, he 
came across Macdonald crossing the El Plato land 
returning from a visit to the store. It was the 
first hot day of the season; a scorching wind 
swept over the pampas, raising clouds of dust. 
Macdonald readily enough accepted an invitation 
from Dick to come up to the house and have a 
cup of tea; it would be pleasanter to ride on 
later, as the wind was sure to fall at sundown. 
As they rode along together Dick noticed at a 
little distance off a group of cattle loitering round 
a well. 

‘I must go over and see what they are hanging 
round the well for,’ he remarked. ‘They should 
have finished drinking by this time, and be off 
feeding.’ 

‘The sudden heat may have made them drink 
more,’ said Macdonald, following him. ‘Is your 


man lazy? Does he shirk drawing water?’ 


*He would shirk anything to spite me,’ growled 
Dick, who was now aware that Pastor had no 
wish to serve him. 

‘No water has been drawn to-day,’ cried Mac- 
donald as they guided their horses through the 
mob of cattle that, with hanging heads, bellowed 
sullenly, and shouldered each other from the side 
of the trough that stretched from the well across 
a patch of bare earth, beaten and hardened by 
the feet of the animals. 

‘The poor brutes ; they are dried up with this 
beastly wind and dust. I’ll make Pastor draw 
till his arms drop off. Let us get back and send 
him right off here. I bet he is sleeping, and has 


been since I rode off after breakfast.’ 


They turned their horses’ heads and galloped off 
towards the estancia. As they reached the gate a 
whirl of dust and a furious blast of wind struck 


them. Not a soul was to be seen. They hurried 
into the house, shutting the doors and windows 
in a vain attempt to keep out wind and dust. 
Dick arranged on the table tin cups and saucers 
and plates, and, in honour of his guest, a pot of 
jam and a box of biscuits. Setting the kettle to 
boil on a spirit-lamp, he went out to find Pastor. 
He was asleep in a sheltered corner of a shed. 
Irritated by the heat and the dust, Dick kicked 
him roughly and shouted to him: 

‘Up with you. What do you mean by sleep- 
ing here, like a pig, leaving the cattle without 
water? Get over to the well as fast as you can 
and draw all that’s wanted. Do you hear?’ 

The man turned with a snarl. ‘Water! Who 
is to pull water in a tormenta [a storm] like 
this?” 

‘You are, and be quick about it, cried Dick, 
with another kick. 

‘Do it yourself, boy!’ Pastor was now on his 
feet, his bloodshot eyes full of rage, and his ugly 
teeth grinning beneath his bristling moustache. 
He towered over the lad, who, at the sight of 
his horrid face, flinched and drew back; but 
only for a moment. Dick, remembering he had 
a friend at hand, pulled himself together and 
cried out; 

‘Do what I tell you. If not, I will tell Don 
Diego that I can put up with you no longer.’ 

‘Bueno! You will tell on me, and take my mark 
with you,’ yelled Pastor; and, drawing his knife, 
he sprang on Dick, who dodged him, feeling for his 
revolver, which was not there. Pastor was expert 
in the cruel Spanish art of stabbing. Again the 
knife gleamed ; but again Dick, thanks to the 
training of the football field, was quick and agile 
enough to save himself. Once again the knife was 
raised, but on a sudden Pastor dropped his arm 
and slunk off behind the shed, leaving the be- 
wildered Dick face to face with Macdonald. 

‘Man, are you hurt?’ cried the latter. 

‘No, I am right enough; but he nearly had 
me. He did not know you were there.’ 

‘Had you? It was a close shave. Where did 
you learn to dodge a gaucho’s facén?’ (a sharp- 
pointed knife). 

As they stepped into the house, Macdonald, 
holding Dick by the arm, continued: ‘It was a 
mere chance that I saw you. The wind blew the 
door open, and I got up to shut it. I caught 
sight of you two dancing round the patio; I 
thought I heard a yell, so it seemed about time 
to interfere. I guess it was just about time. Do 
you often amuse yourself with this sort of thing 
of an afternoon ?’ 

‘No; it is the first time the brute has done 
more than threaten.’ 

‘It. is always the way when a north wind 
blows ; some one’s temper gives out.’ 

‘If I had only had my revolver ready,’ said 
Dick, with a glance at it lying on the table. He 
and Macdonald had cast off their tiradores (broad 
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leather belts, in which the revolver and knife is 
carried) on coming indoors. The etiquette of camp 
obliges a man on entering a strange house to 
hand over his belt to his host as a sign that he 
trusts his hospitality and puts himself under his 
protection. The habit lingers, though civilisation 
has almost done away with the necessity. 

‘It never is at hand when you want it, and 
always in the way when you don’t,” remarked 
Macdonald ; adding, as he noted his companion’s 
white face, ‘Come along and have some tea. 
Feel as if you had had a shake—eh ?’ 

‘Thanks ; I am all right,’ answered Dick as he 
set about making the tea. But, in spite of his 
attempts to seem indifferent, his hand shook and 
he looked very white. 

‘Does Hardie know what a gaucho malo [a 
desperate ruffian] you have to deal with?’ 

‘Oh, he knows he is a bad lot. But, I say, 
don’t let him think I can’t boss the chap.’ 

‘I should think it would take a bigger man 
than you to do that, 

‘I lock the door at night, and always have my 
revolver handy. And Jerry is a good watch, and 
hates Pastor like rats.’ 

Jerry pricked his ears and eyed his master. 


‘Rats, Jerry !—rats!’ cried Dick, and the dog 
flew yelping to the door. 

‘It must be pretty jumpy here alone at night. 
Better come along with me.’ 

‘T can’t; thanks all the same. I must see to 
the cattle the first thing in the morning,’ 

‘Well, all I can do for you is to take Las Tres 
Aromas on the way home, and tell Hardie of this 
little affair,’ 

‘Not a pleasant adventure that,’ he muttered to 
himself as he rode away. ‘I wonder if the lad 
realises what an escape he has made. The man 
was mad with rage. Poor Master Dick is in a 
bit of a fright. But the lad is no fool. Just as 
cool as old Ted. Hardie should not leave such a 
youngster there so long alone. It is enough to 
shake a fellow’s nerves, or make him take to queer 
ways. Hardie forgets all men are not made of 
tempered steel like himself. Phew! what a night!’ 
he exclaimed as his horse reeled under a gust of 
wind, ‘I should have stayed at El Plato. I 
shall never get past the “Aromas” to-night.” He 
urged his horse to’ its best speed, and was not 
long in getting to the shelter of his friend’s house, 
where, with very little pressing, he consented to 
stay for the night. 


MODERN BISCUIT-MAKING. 


they find an allusion to them in 
the first book of Kings, where 
Jeroboam sends his wife to consult 
the prophet Ahijah about his son 
who has fallen sick, bidding her take with her 
“ten loaves, and cracknels, and a cruse of honey.’ 
All the countries of Europe have been biscuit- 
making from time immemorial, and most of 
them have a name for the things indicating that 
they originally underwent a double process of 
cooking. Bis-cuit means ‘twice cooked.’ Even the 
old Romans had their panis biscoctus (‘ twice-baked 
bread’); and there is at least one kind of biscuit 
still made by a double cooking. The cracknel 
is first plunged into boiling water and then 
baked ; though whether the ‘cracknels’ of the 
modern factory at all resemble the ‘cracknels’ 
of King Jeroboam’s time one cannot say. Most, 
if not all, other kinds are nowadays ‘biscuits’ 
only in name. 

The original form of the thing was simplicity 
itself. It was just a mixture of flour and water 
spread out thin, and baked till all the moisture 
was driven out of it. It was their extreme dry- 
ness that permitted of their being stored for 
eighteen months, or two years if necessary, with- 
out spoiling ; and it was in order to get them as 
dry as possible that they were made thin, and 
cooked twice, and thrice, and sometimes four times 


over. Not only was the moisture of the dough 
thus driven out of them, but the water originally 
embodied in the fiour was evaporated also ; so that 
ten pounds of flour would make only about nine 
pounds of biscuit. They were, no doubt, in the first 
instance, merely a form of unfermented bread 
especially adapted for storage, and particularly on 
board ship during long voyages. Hence the 
Roman panis biscoctus nauticus (‘sea-biscuit’). 
That was pretty certainly the original form of 
the thing—just a thin, well-baked cake of flour 
and water, as dry as a chip, and so hard that a 
hatchet was often required to chop it up. But 
the arts of modern confectionery have developed 
this rather unappetising germ into a marvellous 
variety of nicknacks; and, by catering for every 
variety of taste all over the world, a really great 
industry has been developed, quite apart from 
the enormous trade in ship-biscuits. There are 
several very large concerns engaged in biscuit- 
making both in England and Scotland. Messrs 
Huntley & Palmer, of Reading, and Messrs Peek, 
Frean, & Co., of London, are among the largest. 
Other large makers are Messrs Mackenzie, M‘Vitie 
& Price, and Middlemass & Son, in Edinburgh ; 
Messrs Carr & Co., of Carlisle; and Messrs Gray, 
Dunn, & Co. of Glasgow. They represent 
a branch of the country’s system of fvod- 
supply that may be said to have been developed 
almost entirely within the past two genera- 
tions. One of those large firms that, about the 
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time when Queen Victoria began to reign, com- 
menced business with not more than six different 
kinds of biscuit now make just upon four hundred ! 
To go over some of these factories, with their 
hundreds, and even thousands, of hands, their 
mazes of machinery, their acres of floor space, 
their many departments, their steam-engines and 
electric installations, their tramways and trucks and 
trollies, their packing-rooms and counting-houses 
and offices, their telegraphs and telephones, and 
their subsidiary factories—their sawmills and car- 
penters’ shops and tin-smitheries, their artists’ 
rooms and printing-offices—one might imagine 
that the whole world lived on biscuits. 

By the way, it has been noted as a curious fact 
that several of the greatest of these businesses 
have been founded and largely developed by 
members of the Society of Friends. Nobody seems 
to be able to explain how this has happened. 
Whether some of the Quakers of the early part 
of the century were led to take an interest in 
this article of food from finding that an occasional 
dietary of ship-biscuits and water was good for the 
subduing of the intractabilities of the flesh and 
for promoting quietude of spirit, or whether there 
have been occult family relationships, we do not 
know. Of two of the firms who have been inter- 
rogated on the point, one says: ‘We are not able 
to explain why this should be so, unless, indeed, 
it is because the trade is free from many of the 
objections incidental to others which would be 
opposed to Quaker principles.’ The other replies : 
‘It is probable that the remark which an eminent 
Church dignitary made in allusion to our works 
may explain the matter—namely, that it is a trade 
which has done no harm to any one, but, on the 
contrary, has been a great benefit to the human 
race, not only amongst civilised communities, but 
also as providing a portable food in many distant 
regions where wholesome food could not be obtained,’ 

The unfermented sea-biscuit, as has been said, 
is a very old form of food, but all the multi- 
farious kickshaws figuring in the price-lists of 
the large makers have been invented or evolved 


within the memory of people now living. What 


is even more remarkable is the fact that all 
the methods of manufacture have also been 
invented or evolved. The making of biscuits, 
when the first of these great firms began, was 
a matter of fists for mixing and kneading, of 
rolling-pins for spreading out, of hand-stamps 
for cutting out and marking, of peels and thie 
_ ordinary oven for baking. Nowadays machinery 
weighs and measures out the materials, mixes 
and spreads, cuts and stamps, and bakes and 
turns them out all ready to pack up or eat, 
almost without the touch of human hand. It 
would not be literally correct, but it would be 
no very great misrepresentation, to say that the 
ingredients were pitched into one end of a 
machine and from the other end there came out 
the crisp little cakes, perfect in form, uniform in 


colour, and all jogging steadily along in well- 
ordered battalions towards the packing-room. It 
would not be literally correct because, as a matter 
of fact, processes do not follow on in unbroken 
sequence, and the material has to be conveyed 
from one machine to another. But so far as the 
vast majority of sorts are concerned, the making 
is, every bit of it, done by machinery, The 
biscuits have all been evolved or invented within 
the present century, and so have the methods 
of making them, the machinery by which they 
are made, the steam-engines which drive the 
machinery, the electric light by which some of 
the big factories are illuminated, and nearly all 
the means of conveyance by which the little 
cakes are scattered like snowflakes all over the 
world. Practically the whole of it has been de- 
veloped well within the present century. 

The great factories, of course, differ in their 
extent and general arrangements as well as in 
their details, but the main operations are carriel 
on in pretty much the same way in all of them. 
One of these establishments—and that not the 
largest—is said to take in 1200 truck-loads of 
flour every year. Such a quantity would, of 
course, comprise flour of various kinds, and the 
best makers find that they get the best results 
by blending these different kinds, just as tea- 
dealers arrive at the finest flavours by blending 
their teas. The flour has to be sifted, too, in 
order to eliminate any extraneous matter, and in 
some cases both blending and sifting are effected 
in passing the flour down from an upper floor 
into the ‘mixers.’ These mixers are huge pans 
made to revolve by steam or cylindrical drums, 
containing ‘agitators’ in the shape of long arms 
that go round and round so as thoroughly to 
stir up whatever is within their reach. Subsidiary 
machines whip up eggs with milk and _ butter, 
and these ingredients, with syrup and _ spices, 
plums and currants, peel and sugar, and what- 
ever else may enter into the composition of the 
particular kind of biscuit required, are poured 
into these mixers, and are all worked up into a 
paste by the agitators. The different ingredients, 
however, require not only to be stirred up, but 
to be thoroughly well kneaded ; and for this pur- 
pose the dough is carried off to another machine, 
where it is poured through rollers fitted with 
mechanical substitutes for human fists, which 
pummel and squeeze it about till it has become 
a homogeneous mass of dough. From _ these 
‘breaking rollers’ the now solid, well-compacted 
dough is borne off in a truck, running on a 
tramway, to a more complicated piece of machinery, 
which at a distance looks very like a large print- 
ing-machine. It is perhaps 3 feet wide and 20 
or 24 feet long. The dough is put in at one end, 
passes between brobdingnagian rolling-pins, which 
spread it out into thin and glossy-looking broad 
ribbons of exactly the thickness required for the 
biscuits, and a little farther on in the machine 
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passes under a series of dies which cut out the 
biscuits—big ones, half-a-dozen to the pound, it 
may be, or 1000 or 1200 to the pound. The 
formless mass of dough is heaved in at one end, 
and at the other come out serried ranks of per- 
fectly-formed biscuits, all arranged on tins ready 
for the oven. Of the smaller kinds of biscuit, 
one of these machines will pass through in the 
course of a day of ten hours no less than two 
millions and a half. Two such machines would 
turn out in one day a biscuit for every man and 
woman, boy and girl, and baby in London. And 
yet, in addition to a bewildering maze of such 
machines, there is one of these biscuit-making 
firms employing at the present time over 5000 
people ! 

“The baking of biscuits has been reduced to an 
art of the greatest precision and nicety. No one 
ever sees an underdone or an overdone biscuit— 
at least, not from any factory of repute; and if 
you open a box of them you will find that all 
the biscuits of the same kind are of precisely the 
same shade of colour. From the mode of manu- 
facture up to the mouth of the oven, it will be 
seen that in each batch the little cakes are bound 
to be all alike in composition, in shape, and 
thickness ; and if they are all exposed to exactly 
the same heat for exactly the same length of 
time, they are bound to come out with exactly 
the same complexion. This equal baking is 
secured in an extremely simple way. The ovens 
are not of the ordinary bakers’ type. They are 
really hot chambers, through which battalions of 
biscuits, spread out in orderly array on tins, con- 
tinue all day long to pass in at one end and out 
at the other, endless chains, specially constructed, 
bearing them along at a speed carefully regulated 


according to the time any particular kind of 
biscuit will take to properly bake. The lighter 
kinds may run through the fiery chamber in 
about four minutes. The heavier sorts, of course, 
receive longer baking, and they travel more 
slowly. An ingenious piece of mechanism per- 
mits of the speed being regulated with the 
greatest possible nicety to the requirements of 
each kind. Nothing remains but to convey these 
entirely machine-made biscuits to the vast floors 
where they are sorted and packed. The whole 
factory, from end to end—so far as the great 
bulk of the business is concerned—has scarcely 
anything in common with the biscuit-bakeries 
of fifty or sixty years ago. 

What that bulk of business now amounts to 
it is difficult to realise, and the big houses are 
naturally somewhat chary of giving anything very 
precise in the way of details. But some idea of 
what they are capable of may be gained by an 
achievement of one of them after the siege of 
Paris. This firm entered into a contract with 
the French Government for the revictualling of 
Paris with ‘ship bread’—hard biscuit, that is— 
and in about three weeks they passed into Paris 
no less than 4470 tons of it. This particular 
factory is not the largest in the field by a long 
way. It employs about 2000 people, whereas the 
largest of our biscuit-makers have a staff of over 
5000. Yet this one factory, it has been com- 
puted, would require 720 cows to supply its 
milk—to say nothing about its butter—and 
40,000 hens to lay the eggs it uses. It takes in 
every year 1200 railway truck-loads of flour and 
500 pair-horse van-loads of sugar, besides plums 
and currants, jams and candied peel, spices and 
flavouring, and many other odds and ends. 


IN A LANTERN GALLERY. 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


Trinity House officer pointed to 
ae | the great lantern above our heads. 
Ae 32) ‘It revolves once in three minutes, 
hes and has six faces, said he. ‘The 
light shows each half-minute for 
six seconds, and then darkness 

follows for twenty-four seconds.’ 

‘Is exact timing important?’ I asked. 

‘The lives of ships and men hang on it,’ said 
he; ‘we are recognised by our timing. There 
are lights up and down Channel, mostly white 
like this; and it would be easy to blunder into 
the same revolutions as one of them. The lie 
of the coast is different everywhere ; soundings are 
different ; the vessel which mistook our light for 
some other one would likely enough be on shore 
within half-an-hour. Our lantern is usually 
driven by a compressed-air engine; that little 
copper tube running up through the shaft carries 


air at sixty pounds pressure, and the supply 


lasts for twelve hours, Come up.’ 

He led the way up an iron spiral ladder, I 
saw him stoop over a pretty little brass machine, 
which looked like a toy, and turn a wheel 
regulator. The bright piston-rods pushed out 
slowly at first, and then, with much jerking and 
hissing of air, gathered speed until they were 
flashing up and down in the midst of a most 
busy rattle. 

‘We tell the pace by the sound,’ said the 
officer. ‘That is too fast. Now, sir, look at the 
gauge.’ 

I watched the gauge, and satisfied myself that 
the lantern made a complete revolution in three 
minutes. 

‘If the engine goes wrong there is the hand- 
crank just where you are standing. Both are not 
likely to fail.’ 
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He talked of dioptric and catoptric systems, 
of electric arc lights whose candle-power was 
reckoned in millions, of alternative oil lamps, of 
fogs and fog-signals; but I gave little heed. My 
attention was diverted by the copper tube, no 
thicker than my little finger, which fed the busy, 
rattling engine. 

‘It works well? I suddenly said; ‘but what 
about the mistakes ?’ 

He broke off his technical discourse, and looked 
at me rather curiously. 

‘What mistakes?’ 

‘Those which you make sometimes. They are 
sure to be interesting.’ 

‘Perhaps so, said he, with a slight laugh ; 
‘but we do not make mistakes—at least we do 
not talk about them.’ 

I returned with the officer to his whitewashed 
house, which stood in the middle of the station 
buildings. He pointed out the engine-house in 
which electricity was generated and air com- 
pressed, and showed me the vast storage cylinders 
which gave voice to the fog-siren. I lunched 
with him, and under the influence of hospitality 
he grew less official in manner. 

‘We are always pleased to see you gentlemen 
who write,’ said he, ‘but we are rather afraid 
of you. You are so much more interested in the 
flaws than in the perfect working of our system.’ 

‘Our difficulty is to find the flaws, I answered 
handsomely. 

‘Can I trust you not to print a story if I tell 
it: the story of how yonder little air-engine once 
went wrong, and how I rose in five years from 
keeper to be superintendent of this station ?’ 

‘Sir? I answered, ‘if the story is good—and it 
promises well—my instinct to tell it in my own 
fashion would break the fetters of any promise. 
I can, however, undertake so to disguise the 
scene and—shall I say?—the hero that the Elder 
Brethren will fail to recognise either. You shall 
see the manuscript, and satisfy yourself.’ 

‘IT have not the heart to exact more,’ said he, 
laughing. 

Then he told me the story. 

‘Ten years ago I entered the service of the 
Trinity House Corporation as an assistant-keeper. 
No matter why. My education was pretty good, 
better than some, and my desire was to rise. It 
is always difficult to get on, but nowhere more 
difficult than in a rather hide-bound service such 
as this is As in the army and navy, there is 
a normal rate of advance, and seniority counts 
almost for everything. In five years I was a 
fully qualified keeper; I was competent to work 
the engines at a pinch; and I had invented an 
improvement in connection with buoys which the 
chief engineer adopted with enthusiasm ; but my 
promotion hung in the wind. Such vacancies as 
occurred were filled by senior men. Then one 
dull, wet night in November the great chance of 
my life came. 


‘I was doing my four-hour spell in the light- 
house, and with me was another keeper—call him 
Jones. The light was at its fullest power, six 
million candles, and the lantern was revolving 
without a hitch. The outside glass of the gallery 
was wet with rain; but by stooping under the 
rays, and looking out along their track as the 
light swept overhead, one could see a good way— 
three or four miles maybe. I was busy about my 
work, which is always more anxious when the 
weather is hazy, and did not pay much heed 
to Jones, He was a silent, rather unsociable 
creature, and, as far as I can remember, we 
hardly exchanged a dozen words during the first 
two hours of our spell. About three o’clock in 
the morning something happened. I was _ stoop- 
ing down to see how far the light carried, and 
was waiting for the broad band of glittering haze 
to swing round, when the roof of the lighthouse 
seemed to fall upon me. The shock dashed me 
face downwards on the iron floor, I was not 
unconscious; but I lay there in a weak, idle 
state, as if between sleep and waking, for a long 
time—it is impossible to say how long. My mind 
was singularly at ease. I was convinced that the 
whole lighthouse had collapsed, burying my body 
in the ruins, and the belief did not worry me in 
the least. Neither my own fate nor that of the 
light seemed to be of the slightest importance. I 
think that the rattle of yonder little air-engine 
aroused me. At first I was only feebly surprised 
that the fragile machine should have escaped the 
general wreck ; but after a minute or two the 
extraordinary speed at which it was running fixed 
my attention. “By Jingo!” I thought, “if the 
lantern were not broken it would be doing a 
turn in about a minute.” I rolled over on to 
my back, and as I did so a great blaze of light 
shone for a moment between my eyes and the 
darkness above. It passed in anu instant. I lay 
still for a few seconds, and then tried to lift 
myself upon one elbow. The white blinding 
gleam flashed out again, the fringe of it striking 
on my eyes and nearly putting them out 
altogether. I had just sense enough left to turn 
my face away from the terrible electric arc, and 
to slip sideways to the floor. 

‘Presently my mind began to build up a new 
theory upon the ruins of that which I now 
rejected. The roof of the lighthouse could 
scarcely have fallen in, since the lantern was 
plainly uninjured and the light within was at 
its full power. The engine, too, was in admir- 
able order, for it was working at twice its usual 
speed. I gravely thought over all the external 
causes which could effect so strangely partial an 
injury. It was clear that something must have 
fallen from above, killed my mate Tom Jones, 
knocked me down, and opened the regulator of 
the engine. I considered it to be in the last 
degree improbable that a single missile could 
have done so many different things; but perhaps 
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a large meteor had burst into fragments after 
striking the roof. The death of Jones was neces- 
sary to my theory, for if not dead he would, of 
course, have put the engine right at once. I was 
rather pleased with the meteor theory. The 
question of cause being settled, my business was 
to reduce the exorbitant speed of the lantern 
before any mischief happened out at sea I 
therefore crawled hastily out of the track of the 
light, and worked my way towards the regulator. 
I was instantly seized by the band of my 
trousers, and hurled back against the glass of the 
gallery. “Keep still,” cried a voice, “or I will 
split your skull again.” The diffused rays from 
the lantern about the gallery were as strong as 
sunlight, and I saw my mate Tom Jones flourish- 
ing the iron crank of the hand-gear over my 
head. 

‘“ What is the game, Tom?” I asked stupidly. 
“T thought you were dead.” 

‘“*T never was more alive,” said he, laughing 
loudly ; “and the game is the gaudiest kind of 
joke you ever heard of. I have been looking 
out for a chance to bring it off. If you will 
bide quiet I will tell you all about it.” 

‘*T don’t want to move,” I said. “I have a 
confounded headache.” 

‘He laughed again. “So I should expect. This 
crank is a rare tool to bash a man’s head with.” 
He sat down by my side and rested the weapon 
on his knees. “You see, I’m rather sick of 
playing Providence to all the ships out there 
in the Channel, showing them our little glim to 
steer by when it’s fine, and tootling on our little 
foghorn when it’s thick. They don’t properly 
appreciate the blessings we provide for them. 
Let them try us in opposition for a bit. So I 
just thought out a good joke, and knocked you 
on the head lest you should interfere. You’ve 
got no sense of humour.” 

‘ By this time I had my wits clearer, and laughed 
as heartily as he did, 

‘“Tt’s rare sport, isn’t it?” Jones went on. 
“We show a six-seconds flash every half-minute, 
and ten miles away the Bentnose Light flashes 
for three seconds every quarter of a minute. This 
St Mary’s Light can’t be mistaken for that on 
Bentnose Point—can it? The vessels wouldn’t find 
it awkward if they did—would they? Ships keep 
three miles clear of our Ridge, you know, until 
they sight Bentnose, when they run right in 
within a mile, and head E.N.E. Oh yes, St 
Mary’s Light is quite distinct from Bentnose ; the 
Trinity House take care of that. But suppose 
we spin our lantern at twice its usual pace, and 
show a flash every quarter-minute! Why, then, 
ships would mistake us for Bentnose, and suppose 
they had missed us in the thick weather. Man, 
they are doing it now! Our light is revolving 
flash for flash with that on Bentnose Point. All 
vessels will run right in close where they think 
there’s twenty fathoms of water, and they will 


drive full smash upon our iron teeth. The tide 
which throws up our shingle will toss the battered 
bodies of passengers and crew upon our shore—— 
And may Almighty God have mercy on their 
souls !” 

‘He paused, and his voice, which had fallen 
into a kind of solemn chant, rose again into 
laughter. The man was mad, and I knew it, 
and the sweat stood out on my skin. Yet I kept 
my injured head cool, and gave him laugh for 
laugh. 

‘“Tt is brave sport,” I said. “Tut shall we 
enjoy the full luxury of it?) What good are 
wrecks to us if we can’t see them break their 
bones on shore ?” 

‘He jumped up and ran to the seaward face of 
the gallery. “I can see,” he cried. “I can see a 
ripple of breakers on the line of the Ridge, and 
I can see a mile beyond.” He gave a mad scream 
of joy. “I can see the lights of a ship, a big 
steamer, full of men and women and kids—jolly 
little kids—all asleep. She’s running in.” The 
beam passed, and he fell on his knees waiting for 
the next flash. “ Pray,” he yelled. “I give them 
ten minutes of life. Pray for the souls of the 
living. Pray earnestly while there is time; but 
tender no vain supplication for the souls of the 
dead.” It seems unbelievable, but I declare that 
the man prayed, prayed fiercely and loudly, for 
the souls of those whom he hungered to destroy. 

‘In that supreme moment my mind gripped 
hard.at the facts, I knew that the steamer was 
rushing to destruction, and I knew that its one 
poor chance of safety rested with me. Our great 
light only showed to the seaward, so that even 
if one of the engine-hands below had looked out 
he would not have seen that anything was amiss. 
The fate of that ship lay between an armed 
lunatic and a wounded man, who feebly tried to 
lash his battered brain into thought. It was a 
contest of wits, for we were ill-matched in respect 
of force, and time was of the essence of the 
battle. For one instant I thought of rushing at 
the regulator of the engine, and shutting off the 
compressed air ; but the odds against success were 
too heavy. Jones could have killed me without 
ditficulty as I stooped; and I did not credit him 
with any scruples. I am no hero, and I strongly 
objected to throwing away my life without any 
sort of compensation. Perhaps a minute passed, 
and [ still lay motionless. Then my eye lighted 
on the little glittering copper tube which fed 
the air-engine. The machine, as you know, was 
vertical, and the tube rose up from the top of 
the piston-boxes, curved over, and ran down the 
central shaft of the lighthouse. Just before it 
entered the shaft this tube passed within an inch 
of the iron edge of the gallery floor on which I 
lay. My way was clear, and I wasted no more 
time. Twisting my body round, I raised one foot 
and brought the heel of my shoe down with 
tremendous force on the tube, at the point where 
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it crossed the floor-edge. The thin copper pipe 
was driven against the iron, and kinked instantly. 
‘The pain to my heel was horrible, but I was on 
my feet in another second, and had darted round 
the lantern to the back of the gallery. The 
heavy lantern ran for a few moments, but the 
supply of air had been completely cut off; and 
presently it stopped between two flashes, showing 
a dark edye to the sea. 

I heard Jones shriek with rage, and he came 
flying at me. I bolted round the lantern. He 
fullowed, and for several minutes he chased me 
round and round, as children hunt one another 
round a table. I was hugely frightened, but the 
discovery that he could not possibly catch me gave 
me infinite comfort. Jones soon made the same 
discovery, and then his thoughts reverted to 
the masked light. Now that I had disabled the 
engine, the lantern could only be made to revolve 
by means of the manual gear, the crank of which 
was in his hand. He darted to the pin, slipped 
on the crank, and bent his body to the work 
of restoring the lying revolutions which I had 
stopped. And now he was in an _ excellent 
quandary. So long as the crank was being legiti- 
mately used he was unarmed, and when he was 
armed the lantern was without motion. The 
conviction that victory lay with me set my blood 
dancing dangerously. I shouted ; I laughed ; I was 
almost as mad as the miserable Jones. He bent 
his back to turn the crank, and I made a 


diversion in the rear. He whipped off his weapon 
and rushed at me, and I capered away in safety 
round the lantern, The humour of the situation 
filled me with a wild joy. The more Jones 
yelled and foamed in delirious rage the louder I 
laughed. I taunted him with the futility of his 
pursuit, and sent him trotting back to his crank- 
pin, only to interrupt him again and again before 
the lantern could be moved. I cannot recall the 
scene now without a tingle of pleasure. 

‘When the relief keepers came at five o'clock 
Jones was still threatening me with the “a, 
and I was still laughing. 

‘“Take him away,” I said, “and lock him up; 
he’s mad.” 

‘They secured the poor lunatic, and then carried 
me down, dressed my wound, and put me to bed.’ 

‘And the steamer?’ I asked, for the Trinity 
House officer had stopped. 

‘She was all right. My stoppage of the 
lantern set the skipper a study in common- 
sense, and, like a good shipmaster, he decided 
to give himself plenty of sea-room when lights 
began to play queer tricks, So he sheered off 
at full speed, and presently raised the real 
Bentnose. Thereupon he tore his hair, and, 
arriving in London, called at the Trinity House 
to complain of his wrongs. “I’ll never sail 
that ship again,” he said when my story had 
been told. “She’s exhausted all the luck that a 
mortal vessel has any right to.”’ 


THE LIGHTHOUSE 


Turee leagues from the shore in Boston Bay, 
On a rocky, ragged ledge, 
There rises, grim and gaunt and gray, 
The Lighthouse of Minot’s Edge ; 
And the great Atlantic’s rolling tide 
Breaks over it, foaming high, 
As it sends a warning far and wide 
O’er sand and sea and sky. 


Ere that tower was raised, in the olden days, 
Another lighthouse stood, 

Propped on the rock upon iron stays ; 
And the keepers deemed it good. 

Both wanderers, they, from a distant strand, 
Far over the alien seas ; 

A fair-haired son of the Fatherland 
And a dark-eyed Portuguese. 


But there came a day when a storm befell 
That baffled human guile, 

And all day long the powers of hell 
Beat on that doomed pile. 

And all day long the folk on the beach 
Gazed on the awful sight, 

And moaned that no mortal help could reach, 
And shuddered to think of night. 


OF MINOT’S EDGE. 


Night fell; and the storm raged on apace, 
But the lamp was lighted true ; 
And the winds and the waters ran their race, 
As the tide rolled thundering through. 
Ah! the shocks were hard and the strain was long, 
And the swaying stanchions broke ; 
But the lamp shone on, now dim, now strong, 
For the foam rose up like smoke. 


Then the great weird fog-bell, struck by the sea, 
Rang out its own death-knell, 
And tolled for the souls that escaped and were free, 
When their faithless dwelling fell. 
Then the lamp went out in that awful rout, 
And the bell tolled on through the night; 
One corpse was washed on the shore at morn, 
One never came to light. 


Their alien names are forgotten quite 
By an English-speaking race, 
But the fame of their gallant watch that night 
Still clings to their ancient place ; 
And they talk in the great strong tower on the strand, 
When the storm-wind rides on the seas, 
Of that fair-haired son of the Fatherland 
And the dark-eyed Portuguese. 
8. Constance Brigas, 
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